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inviolability of the sovereign power in whatever form
constituted, from considering "both what variety of forms
there are and how they tend to pass one into the others.
The transition from democracy into aristocracy on the
one hand, or into monarchy on the other, is express-
ly traced at least in the earlier works; in e Leviathan'
he is anxious rather to confine himself to showing that
while democracy and aristocracy are, equally with mon-
archy, to "be recognised as forms of absolute sovereign
power, they fall below monarchy in effectiveness for the
ends of government. Erom his rational point of view,
he cannot but regard democracy as the form prior to the
others. The very coming together of men from the
state of nature, in order to constitute by majority of
voices a civil government, is a kind of democratic act ;
and to constitute a democracy in the full sense, as a
form of polity with unlimited sovereign powers, needs
but a fixed prescription as to time and place of stated
assembling, though for efficient action there may be ad-
vantage in also constituting some council or man to
wield supreme power in the intervals. From such de-
mocracy, then, aristocracy and monarchy arise, when
from one cause or another the people choose to give tip
their habit of assembling, and hand over to a limited
section of their number or to one man the uncontrolled
exercise henceforth of all sovereign rights; or, of course,
such constitution of the civil power may be resolved
on by the multitude in the first instance out of the
state of nature. If, in one place, he declares that
" other governments were compacted by the artifice of
men out of the ashes of monarchy after it had been
ruined by seditions," this is said in the mere ardour of